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| A farm boy, Rick attended the traditional one-room 
hy school. At Fort Wayne's Central High he starred in foot- 
a ball and baseball and was graduated with honors. 
' Forced to pass up a scholarship and attend college part- 


time, he got his first job with a company seeking an out- 
fielder for its baseball team. 
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Despite the lack of a college degree, Rick was selected for 
F.B.1. training. Throughout the war, he and his fellow agents 
helped maintain internal security. In 1946, he married, 
resigned from the Bureau, and returned to Fort Wayne. 











GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


FROM “G-MAN” 
TO GE. 


The Story of 
Rick Stauffer 


UBLIC service has long been the career of Royal 

L. Stauffer. For many years a law enforcement 
officer, Rick still is serving others—but in quite a 
different way now. As staff assistant in the Personnel 
Division of General Electric’s Works at Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, his job is people. He deals with the well- 
being of employees, individually and as a group. He 
counsels them and aids with their personal prob- 
lems. His friendly interest helps make the Fort 
Wayne plant a better place to work. 

Compared to his earlier, exciting, and action- 
filled years as a Federal Agent, his present work 
may appear tame. But Rick has found that tracking 
down an idea that will benefit employees gives him 
even greater satisfaction than tracking down 
criminals. General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York. 
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The next year he was signed by the Detroit Tigers, but 
this career was halted by an injury suffered in practice. 
Later, Rick joined the Mount Pleasant, Michigan, police 
force. While Gttending a local college part-time, he 
learned to fly, bought a plane, and soon won fame as 
“Michigan's Flying Cop.” 
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Rick joined General Electric later that year. His varied 
experience fitted him well for personnel work. He still is o 
baseball fan and flying enthusiast, but his current hobby 
is the house which he is building for his wife and daughter. 
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Moab, Utah, Becomes 
U.S. Uranium Center 


A burro treks across the low hills 
of southeastern Utah. Bulging sup- 
ply. bags hang from its sides. A silent 
prospector, wearing earphones, rides 
on the burro’s back. 

Suddenly there is a clicking in the 
earphones. The prospector stops, 
slides off the burro, and unpacks a 
pick. He removes the earphones and 
starts digging the rocky earth. He is 
searching for uranium ore. 

Uranium is one of the elements 
used in producing atomic energy. 

Modern uranium “49-ers” use ear- 
phones to help locate uranium ore. 
Uranium is radioactive. It gives off 
rays which cannot be seen. But a 
prospector’s special instrument—a 
Geiger counter—can detect uranium 
rays. 

When a radioactive ray passes 
through a Geiger counter, the ray 
sets off an electrical charge. This 
charge makes clicking sounds which 
register in the earphones. 

Then the prospector knows he is 
near a uranium ore deposit. 

The busiest uranium ore prospect- 
ing area in the U. S. is near Moab, 
Utah. Many prospectors tour within 
a 150-mile circle around Moab, wait- 
ing for their earphones to click. 

Most of the uranium the U. S. 





The National Film Boar: 
with Geiger counter tests 


Prospector 
ore to find out if it is radioactive. 
produces comes from Colorado and 
Utah. But the U. S. has produced 
only small amounts of uranium. The 
U. S. depends on the Belgium Con- 
go and Canada for most of its atomic 
materials. 

Prospectors are now finding fair 
quality uranium ore in the Moab 
region. Many prospectors believe 
the Moab region also holds a deposit 
of first-rate quality uranium ore. 

The U. S. wants first-rate quality 
uranium ore. So it has offered $10.- 
000 as a reward to any prospector 
who finds 20 tons of first-rate ore in 
one new deposit. 

This summer the U. S. will finish 
building a $50,000 mill “near Monti- 
cello. Utah. The mill will be used 
for testing and refining uranium ore 
forind by the prospectors. 





COVER STORY 


Our front cover this week shows 
a bicycle tricked out in all the latest 
gadgets. 


Showing in the photograph are: 


1. Red and green front axle hub- 
ba-hubba lights. 

2. Headlight under basket. 

3. Basket 

4. Truss fork from front 
axle to stem. 

5. Tank with enclosed siren. 

6. Two “end of a wolf” wolf tails. 

7. Wolf call horn (on left handle- 
bar). 

8. Cyclometer and speedometer. 

9. Greyhound dog decoration (on 
handlebars ). 

10. Flag holder and flags. 

11. Propeller. 

12. Spotlight with yellow safety 
glare control.. 

13. Rear view mirror. 


wheel 





14. Klaxon 
bar). 

15. Bell (on upright bar just in 
front of rear wheel). 

16. White fur seat cover. 

17. Tool box (back of seat). 

18. Bike lock. 

19. Saddle bags. 

20. Kick stand. 

21. Carrying rack. 

22. White-wall tires. 

Not showing in the photograph 
are: 

23. Mud flap (on rear fender). 

24. Tail reflector (rear fender). 

25. Generator to provide electric 
current for lights. The generator is 
on the frame for the rear wheel, and 
makes contact with the wheel. 

Tommy Lattenburg, 14, is show- 
ing off this dressed-up bike to Margo 
Beebe, 13. Both are students at 
School No. 15, Yonkers, N. Y. 


—Photo courtesy of the Bicycle 
Institute of America 
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State of the Union 


How Much Help for Farmers? 


Farmers are important citizens. 

They supply most of our food. 

They buy many products of city- 
dwellers—clothing, farm machinery, 
furniture, and so on. 

Qur Government wants our farm- 
ers to be successful. So it helps the 
farmers with some of their problems. 
Here is one of the ways our Govern- 
ment helps. 

During a war, farm prices are al- 
ways high. Warring nations need a 
lot of food. They gladly pay the 
farmer well to produce all he can. 

Farm prices were high during 
World War I. But after the war, 
farm prices dropped sharply. Other 
prices stayed high. 

This meant many farmers had a 
hard time making ends meet. Farm- 
ers did not make much money from 
their crops. But they still had to pay 
high prices for the things they 
bought. 

Our Government saw this was the 
problem: City people were prosper- 
ous. Farmers were not prosperous. 

Our Government decided that 
farmers’ earnings should be about 
the same as the rest of the country’s. 
This is called “parity” (PAR®tuh- 
tih. Pronounce a as in act.) 

This is how parity works: 

Our Government chose a period 
when farmers had been prosperous. 





The period it chose was 1909-1914. 
Our Government Said farmers should 
always get about as much for their 
crops as they did during this period. 

This does not mean farmers should 
get exactly the same number of dol- 
lars. It means farmers should be 
able to sell their crops for enough 
money to buy the same amount of 
goeds they could buy in 1909-1914. 

For example: Suppose a farmer 
could buy a pair of shoes with the 
money he received for three bushels 
of wheat in 1910. 

Under the parity plan, a farmer 
would always receive enough money 
from three bushels of wheat to buy 
shoes—no matter what the price of 
shoes. 

How does the Government make 
sure a farmer's earnings are on a 
level with earnings in the rest of the 
country? 

The Government takes a hand in 
the buying and selling of farm crops. 

Each month the Department of 
Agriculture figures out how much 
farmers should get for their crops to 
live as well as they did in 1909-1914. 

Suppose the Department decides 
farmers should get $1.59 for a bushel 
of corn. (This is called the “parity 
price.” ) 

Farmer Anderson takes his corn to 
market. He finds no one will pay 


Wide World 


Furnace of this house is 93,000,000 miles away—it’s the sun. 


_ more than $1.25 a bushel for cdr. 


Farmer Anderson does not have to 
sell his corn in the market. Instead 
he can sell it to the Government 
The Government will pay him 90 
per cent of the parity price—$1.43. 

If corn prices go up, Farmer An- 
derson may buy back his corn from 
the Government. He pays the Gov 
ernment $1.43 a bushel—the same 
price he sold it for. He can then sel! 
his corn at market for the higher 
price. 

Farmer Anderson does not have to 
buy back his corn from the Govern- 
ment. In that case the Government 
keeps the corn and can sell it, use it 
in hospitals and schools, or in other 
ways. 

President Truman and Congress 
believe farmers should receive help 
under the parity plan. But Congress 
has not agreed on just how much 
help farmers should get. They have 
not agreed on what per cent of the 
parity price our Government should 
pay. 

Some people say the present 
amount of help is right. 

Other people say the Government 
should not pay so much of the parity 
price. One of their arguments is that 
the Government is helping keep 
food prices too high. 


Sun-heated House 


There is a house in Cambridge 
Massachusetts, which is kept warm 
by the sun. Scientists of the Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technolog 
built the house. 

The south side of the roof has a 
large, glass skylight. The skylight is 
set at an angle so as to get as much 
of the sun’s heat as possible. Behind 
the glass there is a large, flat copper 
wall. When the sun shines, it heats 
the copper wall. 

Pipes are soldered* flat against 
the copper wall. Water is pumped 
into these pipes. The copper wal! 
heats the pipes and the pipes heat 
the water. Then the water is pumped 
into a storage tank in the attic. The 
tan:: is insulated so that heat cannot 
escape from it. 

In cold weather, the hot water is 
pumped from the tank through other 
pipes leading to the four rooms in 


‘ the house. These pipes heat th 


house. 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 
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STUDENTS DESCRIBE 
MARSHALL PLAN AID 


How is the Marshall Plan helping 
the 16 European countries and west- 
ern Germany get back on their feet? 

The 34 high school students from 
Marshall Plan countries who toured 
the U. S. by plane last month an- 
swered this question at a recent 
forum. (See Junior Scholastic, March 
2, 1949.) 

This, in part, is what some of the 
visitors said: 

France: “U. S. machinery helps 
us to repair many of our homes, fac- 
tories, and roads which were de- 
stroyed or damaged in World War 
II. And we now are able to mine 
more coal than we did before the 
war.” 

Italy: “Without Marshall Plan 
help we would not.be able to pro- 
duce the things we need. Now we 
can do so—and even help other Eu- 
ropean countries. For example, we 
weave U. S. cotton into fish nets. We 
sell these to Norway so that Nor- 
wegfans can catch more fish for 
themselves and other countries.” 

Norway: “Under the Marshall 
Plan we have received $30,000,000 
worth of food and $36,000,000 worth 
of machinery. We are building pow- 
er plants. Then our factories will use 
electricity instead of coal—and sell 
coal to countries that need it.” 

The Netherlands: “Without Mar- 
shall Plan aid, we in Holland would 
have worse living conditions now 
than we did during the war. It will 
take time for all European countries 
to get back on their feet. There is an 
old Dutch proverb which says: ‘One 
raindrop won't put out a fire, but 
many raindrops do—after many 
lays.” 

Western Germany: “The U. S. 
provides us with much food under 
the Marshall Plan. And U. S. dollars 
help us buy fruit and tomato paste 
trom Italy, potatoes from the Neth- 
erlands and Belgium, olive oil from 
Greece, whale oil for margarine from 
Norway, and herring from Iceland.” 

Sweden: “The Marshall Plan is 
mportant to us. We buy coke from 
Germany and sell Germany lumber. 
We sell ships to Norway and wood- 
en houses to England and France. 
So you can see how countries help 
each other under the plan. For ex- 
ample, in Italy people still need jobs. 





We need factory workers. So we are 
hiring workers from Italy.” 

Greece: “With Marshall Plan help 
we are building houses and hospi- 
tals, repairing harbors, railways, and 
roads, and improving our farms. 
And thanks to the wood pulp from 
Sweden we now have an extra page 
in our daily newspapers.” 

Turkey: “We have been supplied 
with sunflower seed-cake which we 
need to feed cattle.” 


What Shape Is 
A Raindrop? 


What shape is a raindrop? 

Most people think raindrops look 
like the ones in the drawing at left 
below. But scientists recently proved 
that raindrops are not tear-shaped. 
As they fall, raindrops take on the 
shapes of peanuts, jelly beans, pan- 
cakes, hot dogs, caterpillars, foot- 
balls, dumb-bells, or marbles. See 
photographs at right. ) 

This is why raindrops change 
shape: 

Pressure and friction of air cause 
raindrops to oscillate (OSS-ih-late). 
Oscillate means “to swing and 
shake.” Each time a drop oscillates it 
takes on a different shape. A large 
drop oscillates about 16 times a sec- 
ond. Sometimes drops split in two. 

The scientists said tears would not 
be streamlined either if they fell 
very far. Like raindrops, they would 
oscillate and change shape. 





At left, artist's drawing of raindrops. 
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ISRAEL APPLIES FOR 
U. N. MEMBERSHIP 


The Republic of Israel has ap- 
plied for membership in the United 
Nations. Israel's Star of David flag 
soon may fly alongside the flags of 
the present 58 U. N. members. 

How does a nation become a 
U. N. member? 

1. The nation applies. for member- 
ship to the Secretary-General of the 
U. N. The Secretary-General gives 
the application to the Security Coun- 
cil. Trygve Lie of Norway is the 
U. N. Secretary-General. 

2. The Security Council votes for 
or against the nation. The Security 
Council is made up of 11 nations. At 
least seven must vote for the nation 
that is applying before it can be- 
come a U. N. member. 

Five of the 11 nations are called 
“The Big Five.” These nations are 
the U. S., Russia, France, China, and 
Great Britain. If any one of the Big 
Five votes against the nation it can- 
not become a member. 

3. If the Council approves the na- 
tion, the General Assembly must 
vote, too. The General Assembly is 
made up of 58 nations. At least two- 
thirds—or 39 nations—must approve 
the new nation before it can become 
a member. 

Israel’s application has been ap- 
proved by the Security Council. 

The General Assembly will meet 
again next month at Flushing Mead- 
ow, N. Y. Then it will vote on Israel. 


General Electric 
At right, how they really look. 





United Fruit Co. photo 


Boy is feeding sugar cane into mill. Mill, turned by oxen, grinds cane. 


you owe thanks to a man from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and a railroad 
in Costa Rica. This is why: 

Around 1870, a man named Minor 
C. Keith went to Costa Rica. Keith 
had been born in Brooklyn. As a 
voung man he went west and raised 
cattle in Texas. 

In Costa Rica he joined his three 
brothers, who had started to build 
a railroad. The railroad was needed 
to carry coffee, minerals, and other 
exports from the capital, San Jose 
(sahn ho-ZAY), to the Caribbean 
port of Puerto Limon (PWEHR- 
toh lee-MOAN ). 

The total length of the railroad 
was only about 100 miles. But it had 
to be built over mountains and 
through dense jungles. It took 19 
years to finish. Four thousand men 
died of tropical diseases while build- 
ing the first 25 miles of track. Minor 
Keith’s three brothers were among 
them. 

Keith owned the railroad when it 
was completed. 


D: YOU like bananas? If you do, 


Railroads are costly to build. To, 


pay for building costs and for up- 
keep, they must have plenty of -pas- 
sengers or freight to carry. 

There were few passengers to ride 
on Keith’s railroad. 

There was some freight. But Keith 
needed still more freight to make 
the railroad earn money. 

In 1890 Keith started banana plan- 
tations in Costa Rica. His railroad 


they,carried bananas from the plan- 
tations to Puerto Limon where they 
were shipped to the U. S. 

Few people in the U. S. had seen 
bananas before this. When Keith 
started shipping large quantities to 
the U. S., many people had a chance 
to eat bananas. Bananas became so 
popular here that every country in 
Central America started raising ba- 
nanas to sell us. The hot, rainy east- 
ern coast of Central America is just 
right for growing bananas. 

But Costa Rica was the first Cen- 
tral American country to raise ba- 
nanas for sale abroad. 

Costa Rica is a narrow country. 
From high on Irazu (ee-rah-ZOO) 
Volcano you can see both the Carib- 
bean Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

Costa Rica’s narrowness will help 
you locate it on a map. As you travel 
south from Mexico, Central America 
narrows until it finally forms just a 
thin neck of land. 

On a southward journey through 
Central America, Costa Rica is the 
first country you come to on this thin 
neck of land. 

Costa Rica is the second smallest 
of the Central American republics. 
(El Salvador is the .smallest.) The 
area of Costa Rica is about 23,000 
square miles, a little smaller than 
West Virginia. 

Costa Rica has three regions: the 
highlands, the Caribbean lowlands, 
and the Pacific lowlands. 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 


COSTA 
RICA 


THE HIGHLANDS 


Two mountain ranges cross Costa 
Rica from the northwest to. south- 
east. Some of the mountains are vol- 
canoes. Between the mountain 
ranges is a plateau about 3,000 to 
6,000 feet above sea level. 

Most of the Costa Rican people 
live and work in the basins* of the 
highlands. Here they work on their 
own small farms. They raise food 
crops such as corn and beans for 
themselves. They raise coffee, Costa 
Rica's chief export. 

Some gold is mined in the high- 
lands. A little of it is exported. Man 
ganese, copper, lead, zinc, iron, 
nickel, mercury, silver, coal, sulfur 
and other minerals are also found. 
But these resources have not been 


developed. 
CARIBBEAN LOWLANDS 


The Caribbean lowlands are hot 
and rainy. Large plantations and 
tropical rain forests* are found in 
this area. 

Jungles and forests extend up the 
eastern mountain slopes. Fine tropi- 
cal woods from these forests are ex- 
ported. 

Most plantations on the Carib- 
bean plain are owned by U. S. com- 
panies. For a long time bananas 
were the most important crop grown 
on these plantations. But in recent 
years a plant disease has killed many 
of the banana plants. The Caribbean 











banana plantations are now being 
used for other crops. New banana 
plantations have been started on the 
Pacific coast. 

Cacao has been raised on the 
Caribbean lowlands for a long time. 
But now cacao is also being grown 
on plantations that can no longer 
raise bananas. 

The Caribbean banana plantations 
are also being used for a new and 
important crop in Costa Rica—abaca 
(ah-bah-KAH). Abaca is a cactus- 
like fiber plant. Strong rope is made 
from abaca. The’ U. S. buys most of 
Costa Rica’s abaca for our Navy. 

The Costa Rican people do not 
like living in the hot lowlands. And 
they do not like working for people 
who are not Costa Ricans. The U. S. 
companies have had to bring most of 
their workers to Costa Rica from the 
West Indies. 


PACIFIC LOWLANDS 


When the plant disease forced the 
U. S. companies to stop raising ba- 
nanas on the Caribbean plain, they 
started banana plantations along the 
Pacific coast. 

The Pacific lowlands are warm, 
but they are not as hot as the Carib- 
bean lowlands. Many Costa Ricans 
like to go to seaside resorts there. 

The Pacific lowlands are also drier 





than the Caribbean lowlands. Rice, 
sugar cane, other food crops, and to- 
bacco are grown here. 

The hilly slopes along the Pacific 
coast are covered with rich pasture 
land. Cattle are raised there. 

Before the banana companies 
brought workers to the Pacific low- 
lands, this area had few inhabitants. 
Some of the land was divided into 
large estates. Most of the workers on 
the estates are mestizos (mehs-TEE- 
zohs ), people with white and Indian 
blood. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Costa Rica is an agricultural coun- 
try. Coffee, bananas, cacao, and tim- 
ber are the main exports. Other ex- 
ports are gold, rubber, sugar, 
oranges, honey, cattle, hides and 
skins, tortoise shell*, and tuna fish. 

There are a few industries in the 
plateau cities. Sugar mills refine 
sugar cane. Factories prepare the 
coffee and cacao beans for export. 
Other factories make soft drinks, 
cigars and cigarettes, leather goods, 
shoes, cloth, furniture, soap, and 
matches for use at home. 

Railroads connect the capital, San 
Jose, with the Caribbean port of 
Puerto Limon and the Pacific port of 
Puntarenas (puhn-tah-RAY-nahs). 
Roads are poor. The Costa Rican 








Map for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek 


Main map shows Costa Rica, second smallest of the Central American republics. 
Small map shows size of Central America as compared with State of Texas. 
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section of the Pan American High- 
way is not finished. Airplanes be- 
longing to one of Costa Rica’s three 
airlines carry freight from faraway 
farms to the cities and ports. 

In most Latin-American countries 
people work on large plantations. 
Costa Rica is different. More than 
76 per cent of the Costa Rican peo- 
ple own their own farms. Costa Rica 
has many more small farms than 
large plantations because of what 
happened there in the 1500s. Here is 
the story: 

Columbus discovered Costa Rica 
in 1502 on his fourth trip to the New 
World. The Indians who greeted his 
ships wore ornaments of gold. So 
Columbus thought this land must be 
full of gold. He named it “Costa 
Rica,” which is Spanish for “rich 
coast.” 

Costa Rica was settled by the 
Spaniards in 1563. They soon learned 
that there was not much gold there. 
The Spaniards could not get the In- 
dians to work on their plantations. 

The Indians of Costa Rica refused 
to be slaves. Many were killed fight- 
ing the Spaniards. The rest fled to 
the dense forests of the interior. 

The Spaniards had to till the land 
themselves. The Spanish government 
gave land to whoever would farm it. 
Many small farms were started. 
Costa Rica is still a country of small 
farms. 


COSTA RICA’S POPULATION 


Because the Indians fled from the 
Spaniards, the Indian and Spanish 
people did not mix much. 

Costa Rica’s population today is 
about 850,000. About 14 per cent are 
mestizos. About one per cent is In- 
dian. Negro workers from the West 
Indies form about four per cent of 
the population. 

About eighty per cent are people 
of Spanish descent. 

Like Spain’s other colonies in Cen- 
tral America, Costa Rica became in- 
dependent of Spain in 1821. In 1824, 
Costa Rica joined the Confederation 
of Central American Provinces. The 
Confederation soon broke up. 

In 1848, Costa Rica became an 
independent republic. 

Juan Rafael Mora (HWAHN rah- 
fah-EHL MOH-rah) became presi- 
dent in 1849. Mora was a good and 
wise president. He is Costa Rica’s 
national hero. 

Mora helped start Costa Rica’s 
coffee industry. He built many 











{tS NOT 
THE TRUCKS, SON... 


DAD: You se¢, son, there are over 6 
million more cars, trucks and buses 
rolling today than before the war—and 
we haven't had time to catch up on 
street and highway improvements. 


SON: Gee, that’s right! But why do we 
need more trucks? 


DAD: Because there are more of us. 
Over 148 million to feed, clothe and 
house. We're buying more, using more... 


MOTHER: And eating more. More of 
everything and such a variety, too. 
Seems as though most of the trucks are 
mopping at our house to keep my lite 
army of gluttons supplied! 


SON: Ever count ’em, mother? There’s 
the milk, grocery, fuel and laundry 
trucks. The trucks from the department 
and furniture stores, and the one that 
brought our new range from the appli- 
ance store last week. 


Even the man who sharpens your knives 
and Dad’s saws — owns a truck! 


DAD: You're right, son. It all adds up 
to a lot of trucks ...a lot of traffic... 
and a lot more of the good things in life 
that we have because of trucks! 


SON: Golly, what would we do with- 
out *em? 


rit AMERICAN TRUCKING wouste (): 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 





schools. Since the time Mora was 
president, Costa Rica has had more 
and better schools than most coun- 
tries in Latin America. 

Costa Rica recently gave up having 
an army. But even when it had an 
army, Costa Ricans were proud to 
point out that their country had 
more schools than soldiers. 

Costa Rica’s history has been more 
peaceful than that of its neighbors. 
There have been few revolutions. 

People often wonder why Costa 
Rica is more like our own democracy 
than other Latin-American countries. 
This is one explanation: 

The early settlers in Costa Rica, 
like the first settlers in our New 
England states, took pride in own- 
ing and farming land. Life was 
simple and hard. The people prized 
their independence and their owner- 
ship of the land. Today most Costa 
Ricans treasure the ideals and ways 
of democracy which they have in- 
herited from their forefathers. 

The government of Costa Rica is 
trying to help the people. 


MORE QUININE 


It is experimenting with new crops 
like quinine, abaca, and rubber. 
Some rubber is already being ex- 
ported. During World War II, the 
U.S. gave Costa Rica 100,000 cin- 
chona seedlings. Our Government 
wanted more cinchona trees grown in 
the Western Hemisphere. Quinine* 
is made from the bark of the cin- 
chona tree. We want to be sure of 
a steady supply of quinine from 
nearby countries. In time, the 100,000 
cinchona trees will provide Costa 
Rica with a new export. 

A quarter of all the money the 
government spends goes to educa- 
tion. This is a far greater percentage 
than most countries spend on edu- 
cation. Most of the government's 
money comes from taxes paid by the 
independent farmers of the highland 
basins. 

The government has set a limit on 
the number of hours a man has to 
work every week. The government 
sees to it that workers are paid 
enough and have good working con- 
ditions. 

The hospital at San Jose is one of 
the best and largest in Central 
America. The government is fighting 
tropical diseases and had built clinics 
all over the country. 


*Means word is defined on page 16. 
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By Victor Gonzalez Esquivel 


LIVE in the Costa Rican city of 

Heredia (heh-RAY-dee-ah ). Here- 
dia, which is a few miles away 
from the capital, San Jose, is an old 
city. Many of its buildings were put 
up in the days when Costa Rica was 
1 colony of Spain. My house is back 
of a cathedral which was built in 
1797. 

[ have two brothers and two sis- 
ters. I am 10 and the second oldest. 

My father’s brother is Alfredo 
Gonzalez Flores, president of Costa 
Rica in 1917. 

There are not many stores in He- 
redia. We are so near San Jose that 
we go there for everything we need 
except food. We buy our food at the 
city market in Heredia. 

Market day is great fun in our 
town, 

The farmers bring fruits and vege- 
tables to the city in wooden carts 
drawn by oxen. The cart wheels are 
solid circles of wood. The whole 
cart, including the wheels, is painted 
with pictures in bright colors. Once 
1 year, the government holds con- 
tests among the farmers to pick out 
the most handsome cart at each 
narket. 

Many schools in my country are 
named after other American coun- 
tries. I go to the Argentine Republic 
School. 

History is my favorite subject. 
Costa Rican history is full of exciting 
stories. 

There is a little island near the 
Pacific coast of Costa Rica. It is 

illed Cocos Island. Fishermen like 
to fish in the waters there. Your 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 

ent fishing there several times. 

But Cocos Island is famous mainly 
because it used to be a hideout for 
pirates. People say that pirates 
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buried their treasure on Cocos Is- 
land. 

Once, when a revolution was stir- 
ring in Peru, the Peruvian govern- 
ment placed much of the city’s gold 
and jewels on a ship resting at an- 
chor in Lima harbor. That night the 
crew mutinied and sailed away with 
Lima’s riches. The ship was wrecked 
near Cocos Island. The sailors got 
their booty ashore and buried it, but 
no one knows where. This buried 
treasure is called the “Loot of Lima.” 

People from all over the world are 
always asking our government for 
permission to dig for buried treas- 
ure. 

Our government lets people go to 
Cocos Island if they agree to give 
Costa Rica half of whatever they 
find. There have been more than 400 
treasure-hunting expeditions to the 
island. 

So far no one has found any treas- 
ure. But just last month a U. S. ex- 
pedition reported that by using a 





mine detector it had located metal 
on the island. They believe this 
metal may turn out to be the “Loot 
of Lima.” 

Of course, we do not learn only 
about pirates in school. Besides Cos- 
ta Rican history, I study Spanish, 
arithmetic, music, drawing, religion, 
games, and shop. 

School mornings my mother calls 
us at six. After we bathe and dress, 
we have breakfast. We have an 
orange or banana, bread and butter, 
and coffee. I leave for school at sev- 
en o clock. 

At 11 am. I come home from 
school for lunch. Lunch is usually 
meat, rice, black or red beans, bread 
or tortillas (tawr-TEE-yahs), fried 
ripe banana, and coffee. (Tortillas 
are made of ground corn. ) 

My brothers and sisters and | 
would like to write to boys and girls 
in the U. S. Our address is Casa 
Ruben Gonzalez Flores, Apartado 
66, Heredia, Costa Rica. 


Ewing Galloway 


Gasoline drums, flown from plantations to be refilled, are unloaded. 
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By MARIA MATA 


Y FULL name is Maria de los 
Angeles Mata Amador. But ev- 
eryone just calls me Maria Mata. I 
am tall and most people think I am 
older than I really am—12 years old. 
Last term I was graduated from 
elementary school. In Costa Rica 
most girls and boys are not gradu- 
ated from elementary school when 
they are 12. But my mother used to 
be a school teacher. When I was 
very young, she taught me to read 
and write, and when I entered the 
first grade I was younger than my 
classmates. 

The new school term started this 
month. So I am now in high school. 
In Costa Rica we wear uniforms to 
school. I was happy when my family 
said they could manage to buy me 
the uniforms I needed. 

My family is poor. My father has 
no regular work just now. Two of 
my sisters are teachers, and my 
brother works for a businessman. 
They give my parents money to help 
out at home. 

I love music and would like to 
study the piano. But we cannot af- 
ford to buy a piano. My sister Vir- 
ginia also loves music. She has books 
about great musicians. 

Virginia goes to business school. 
Later she wants to find a job so she 
can earn enough money to buy a 
piano. Meanwhile, I am going to 
learn to play at school. 

We do not have trees at Christmas 
the way you do. But we build toy 


scenes. Some people build complete 
miniature towns. Last year, I made 
a concert hall. All during Christmas 
week I made believe I could hear 
the little rag musicians play. 

We live in San Jose. The volca- 
noes that overlook the city impress 
most visitors. 

Urazu is our highest volcano. But 
we Costa Ricans are proudest of 
Poas (poh-AHSS) Volcano. Poas has 
the widest crater of any volcano in 
the world. The crater is more than 
one mile across. 

Both Poas and Urazu are active 
volcanoes. But they have not erupted 
in years. 

San José has many narrow, wind- 
ing streets, and houses built in Span- 
ish colonial days. We also have mod- 
ern buildings and broad avenues. 

In my country, boys and girls of 
my age do not go out together on 
dates. Instead we have a retreta 
(reh-TRAY-tah ). Three times a week 
a band plays music near the main 
square of San Jose. The girls walk 
slowly arm in arm in one direction 
around the square. The boys walk 
in the other direction. When they 
meet, the girls smile and the boys 
bow. After an hour or so, we go 
home again. 

I would like to write to a boy or 
girl in the U. S. My name and ad- 
dress are Maria de los Angeles Mata 
Amador, Casa Jesus Mata, Calle 8, 
Avenida 14, San Jose, Costa Rica. 


Junior Scholastic gratefully acknowledges the 
assistance of Isberto Montenegro of San Jose in 
obtaining the articles by Victor and Maria. 


United Fruit Co, photo 


A wedding party walks down the street in Palmar, Costa Rica. 
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Costa Rican Costume 


Women in the little coffee-growing 
republic of Costa Rica do not dress in 
any special way. In the cities they wear 
the same clothes as women in the 
United States do. It is only in the small 
villages or on the coffee plantations that 
the old-fashioned costume pictured 
above is seen. Even then it is brought 
out only for very special occasions. 

As you see, the costume is simple. It 
consists of'a thin white blouse and long 
colored skirt. The blouse has a low 
rounded neckline with short puffed o1 
ruffled sleeves. It ig tucked inside a ful! 
skirt made of printed cotton. The print 
is usually a flowered one. 

More color is sometimes added by 
tying a gay kerchief around the throat 
For cooler weather, or very important 
celebrations, a fringed shawl is thrown 
around the shoulders. Shoes are rare}; 
worn. 

Country women wear their hair i: 
long braids. Many of them braid bright 
ribbons into their dark hair or tuck rea! 
flowers Over one ear. 

The same thing is true about Cost 
Rican men’s costumes as about the 
women’s. In the cities men wear moc 
ern business suits. But in the count: 
they may tie kerchiefs around thei 
necks and bright sashes around thei! 
waists and plop soft straw hats on thei: 


heads. 





NEW BOOKS 


THE CHILD LIFE BOOK OF ADVEN- 
TURE, edited by Wilma K. McFar- 
land. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New 
York. $2.00. 


Don’t be fooled by the title of this 
book. The book itself contains fifteen 
stories of every type of fiction that ju- 
nior high boys and girls enjoy. It has a 
splendid Indian story and an amusing 
April Fool story, “Archie and the April 
Fools.” “Mr. Wootle Gets Things Right” 
is the story of a delivery man who de- 
livers the wrong packages to his cus- 
tomers. 

There are two fine stories of the 
West, and also two dog stories, one of 
a plain mutt, and the other of a young 
Boston Terrier, “Finders, Keepers.” 
“Christmas in Summer” tells of Christ- 
mas in south Australia. And there is a 
story of a lonely girl who lived in a 
quarry with only her. grandparents for 
company. Other stories in the book are 
equally entertaining. 


THE VEILED MYSTERY, by Dixie Willson. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 
$2.50. 

This is a story of a mysterious woman 
who suddenly appears at the home of 
the Baxters and tells the maid that 
she is a long forgotten cousin. She tells 
the maid she is going to be married in 
June. She wishes to hold the wedding 
at the Baxter house because she wants 
to bring the family together after many 
years of separation. Just before leaving, 
she leaves a mysterious box which she 
asks the maid to keep until she returns 
again. 

When Mrs. Baxter returns home she 
learns of the mysterious visitor and tells 
her family that she has no living rela- 
tives. The day of the wedding arrives, 
but the bride does not show up. 

Read the story and find out for your- 
self who the bride is and how The 
Veiled Mystery is solved. 


GOLDEN TREK, by David Lavender. 
Westminster, Philadelphia. $2.50. 


A good story of two boys who set out 
for California during the gold rush. The 
trek over the deserts is “rough.” They 
discover that fortunes aren’t as easily 
made as they had dreamed. But both 
learn a great deal. 


MARIONETTES, A Hobby for Everyone, | 


by Mabel and Les.Beaton. Illustrated. 
Crowell, New York. $3.75. 


Do marionettes catch your fancy? For 
any fellow or girl who wants to know 
almost everything there is to know 
about making and operating marionettes, 
about stage designing, lighting, and 
scenery—this is your book! 
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Built exactly to major league 
specifications. Used in many 
important leagues. 
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FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


2 a 


Famous players in every major sport 
—including such baseball greats as 
Ted Williams and Bob Feller—use and 
recommend Wilson sports equipment— 
today’s modern equipment for today’s 
fast modern play. They say “Play Wilson 
and you play the finest.” See this mod- 
ern equipment at your Wilson dealer. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 


(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 





U.S. Patent Nos. 
2,414,004 


and: 
2,231,204 







The Wilson “Ball Hawk” —the sensational glove 
with the patented “three-for-five” finger construc- 
tion. Proved in three years of big league play. 


Bob Feller and Ted Williams 
are members of the famous 


* Wilson Advisory Staff, 
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TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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A Big Racket 


HORRIBLE thing happened to me 

last month. My niece, Margie, a 
12-year-old terror who attends Wilson 
Junior High School in Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., started getting this magazine. 

I shuddered when I heard the news. 
For Margie is one of those kids who 
think sports were invented to torture 
innocent students in gym classes. Once, 
when asked to climb a rope in the 
gym, she almost had her mother take 
her out of school. “Ropes!” she sneered. 
“Give ‘em back to Alfred Hitchcock.” 

The fact that I'm her uncle is a 
well-kept secret. She never mentions 
it in public. I'm a disgrace, a black- 
sheep. 

Anyway, a few weeks after she 
started reading the magazine, I corner- 
ed her in my parlor and asked her how 
she liked my column. She just shook 
her head. 

“What's wrong with it?” I asked, a 
little desperately. She sighed. “Imagine 
a grown man writing about kids run- 
ning up and down a basketball court. 
I think it’s silly.” 

That was too much. I grabbed a ball 
bat and chased her around the parlor. 
When peace and order were finally re- 
stored—and I had forked over a buck 
to get her to stop screaming, “Murder- 
er!”"—she decided to become helpful. 

“I have an idea,” she said, “why 
don’t you forget about basketball and 
baseball for a week, and write an art- 
icle on a nice clean sport like tennis. 
Every girl likes the sport and we girls 
deserve a break in your column.” 

That’s the inside story behind the 
following article. 


Bice a good forehand, mix well with 
a nice backhand, and a big dash of 
beauty, age for 15 years, and what 
have you got? Laura Lou Jahn! 
Although Laura Lou’s only 15 and 


looks more like a movie star than a 
tennis player, she’s a good bet to be- 
come the national champ in the next 
couple of years. 

For the past two seasons, she’s been 
walloping players three to ten years 
older than herself, and has copped 
the national girls’ (18 years and un- 
der) indoor title twice in a row. 

She is now ready to move on to big- 
ger game. But that’s the rub. The 
tennis fathers think she’s too young to 
play in the big tournaments. Laura 
Lou and her dad think otherwise. 


Dad is the brains behind the Jahn 


movement. An outstanding tennis 
teacher, he’s been coaching Laura Lou 
for three years. He started her out on 
her 12th birthday. After only one 
month of lessons, Laura Lou won the 
New Jersey State championship for 
15-year-olds and under! It wasn’t a 
fluke, either. For L. L. went on to cop 
10 more tourneys that summer. 

That convinced Papa he had a 
champ in the making. He practically 
gave up his own career to guide her 
to the national title. To make sure she 
got her tennis licks all-year-round, Mr. 
Jahn moved from Belmar, N. Y., to 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Then he moved 
to Coral Gables, Fla., and, more re- 
cently, to Hollywood, Cal. 

Laura Lou is now going to Coachella 
Valley Uniow High School, and al- 
ready has had three movie offers. Her 
father has said no to all of them. He 
knows she has a good chance to be- 
come a tennis champ, but he still isn’t 
sure whether she can act—as if that 
stopped anyone from becoming a star. 

Laura Lou certainly has the looks. 
She’s 5 feet, 2 inches tall, weighs 103 
pounds, and has lovely pale blonde 
hair and a figure that nobedy has ever 
yelled “Fault!” at. 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








List of Joe Louis's 
Championship Bouts 


Joe Louis, retired champ, de- 
fended his title 25 times, an all- 
time record. His championship 
bouts follow: 

June 2, 1987—Jimmy Braddock.KO 8 
Aug. 30, 1937—Tommy Farr..W 15 
Feb. 23, 1988—Nathan Mann. .KO 3 
April 1, 1938—Harry Thomas. .KO 5 
June 22, 1938—Max Schmeling.KO 1 
Jan. 25, 1939—John H. Lewis. .KO 1 
April 17, 1939—Jack Roper....KO 1 
June 28, 1989—Tony Galento. .KO 4 
Sept. 20, 1939—Bob Pastor..KO 11 
Feb. 9, 1940—Arturo Godoy..W 15 
March 29, 1940—J. Paycheck. ..KO 2 
June 20, 1940—Arturo Godoy. .KO 8 
Dec. 16, 1940—Al McCoy....KO 6 
Jan. 31, 1941—Red Burman. ...KO 5 
Feb. 17, 1941—Gus Dorazio....KO 2 
March 21, 1941—Abe Simon. .KO 18 
April 8, 1941—Tony Musto....KO 9 
May 23, 1941—Buddy Baer. .W dis 7 
June 18, 1941—Billy Conn....KO 13 
Sept. 29, 1941—Lou Nova....KO 6 
Jan. 9, 1942—Buddy Baer 

March 27, 1942—Abe Simon.. 

June 19, 1946—Billy Conn....KO 8 
Sept. 18, 1946—Tami Mauriello. .KO 1 
Dec. 5, 1947—Joe Walcott....W 15 
June 25, 1948—Joe Walcott..KO 11 








TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Twenty-second of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Brace up, chum, and take the bit by the teeth. 


Don’t be ashamed of your braces. Don’t slip ‘em off on the 


sly or stiffen your lips. Adopt a 


‘ 


‘so what” attitude. Remem- 


ber, the braces will give you straighter, healthier teeth. 








INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
IS A FIELD FOR COMERS! 


There’s a real future for students in this all-important 
field. Industry looks to today’s youth as the industrial de- 
signers and workers of tomorrow. And they prove it by 
cooperating with Scholastic Magazines in sponsoring 


the 1949 SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


Scores of cash and merchandise prizes 


Huge exhibition of student projects in 
Chicago’s Museum of Science and Industry - 


Classifications for every skill... 
honors for every classification 


e Furniture Making These organizations 
e Wood Carving sponsor classifications 


and offer valuable awards: 
e Wood Turning 


. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
e Wood Patternmaking 
AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


e Machine Shop DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 
© Wesat Conser end Brass OF ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
HIGGINS INK COMPANY, INC. 
LAFAYETTE RADIO 


e Wrought Aluminum 
and Cast Aluminum 


e Plastics 

e Radio-Electronics ; - . 
Be sure you enter this year’s Scholastic Industrial 
Arts Awards. Ask your Industrial Arts or your 
vocational trade and industrial education teacher 
to write for a rules booklet to: 


e Mechanical Drawing 


SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
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These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers ore in TEACHERS . 


cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


1. COSTA RICA TOUR 


Cross out in each of the following 
sentences the words that do not belong. 
Score 5 points for each. Total, 30. 


1. In 1890 Minor C. Keith of Brook- 
lyn, New York, started (cotton, sugar, 
banana) plantations in Costa Rica. 

2. Most Costa Ricans live in the 
(Caribbean lowlands, Pacific lowlands, 
basins of the highlands). 

3. Costa Ricans make (book ends, 
rubber boots, strong rope) from abaca. 

4. Most of Costa Rica is divided into 
(large plantations, small farms, cities). 

5. The name “Costa Rica” means 
(cost of rice, rich coast, cold farm). 

6. The forefathers of 80 per cent of 
Costa Ricans came from (Spain, Great 
Britain, Portugal). 


My score 


2. BIG FIVE 


In the countries listed below check 
the Big Five of the U. N. Security 
Council. Score 5 points for each. To- 
tal, 25. 


Cuba United States __ 


Norway__ 


Great Britain 


l. 

2. Russia__ 7. 
3. China 8. 
4. Panama 9. Canada__ 
5 


Mexico___ 10. 


France__ 
M Vy score 


3. NEWS MASTER 


Underline the correct ending for 
each of the following sentences. Score 
5 points for each. Total, 35. 


l. The of U. S. farmers is 
kept on a level with the rest of the 
country’s by a 


income 








1. The nation symbolized 
by this flag may soon become 
a member of the U. N. Name 
the nation. 


a. parable plan. 
b. purity plan. 
c. parity plan. 

2. The busiest uranium prospecting 
area in the U. S. today is in south- 
eastern 

a. Utah. 
b. Iowa. 
c. Ohio. 

3. To help locate uranium ore de- 

posits, prospectors use a 
a. short-wave radio. 
b. Geiger counter. 
c. television tube. 

4. The U. 
made up of 


N. Security Council is 


a. 5 nations. 
b. 11 nations. 
c. 39 nations. 

5. The Secretary-General 

United Nations is 

a. Anthony Eden. 
b. Ralph Bunche. 
c. Trygve Lie. 

6. Scientists have built a house in 


Massachusetts that is kept warm by 


heat from 
a. the sun. 
b. the center of earth. 
c. uranium ore deposits. 

7. At a high school forum 34 Euro- 
pean students said their countries are 
being helped by the 

a. New Deal. 
b. Monroe Doctrine. 
c. Marshall Plan. 


My score_ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blanks. Score 5 points for 
each answer. Total, 10. 


My score Total score_ 


2. The body of water on the eastern shore of 
" this country is the 





Send your best snap- 
shots to Shutterbug 
Editor, Junior Scholas- 
tic, 7 E. 12th St., Mew 
York 3, N. Y. if your 
picture is good, you will 
receive a Shutterbug 
Button. 
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LIVE DOLL ON HAND. Trick photograph of two 
girls. By Carole Smith, East Ward School, Cor- 
bin, Kentucky. Carole used her Baby Brownie 


FOUR ALARM BLAZE. By Francis Hanna, Low- 
ell Jr. H. S., Tulsa, Oklahoma. Brownie 620. 


FLORIDA SPONGE DIVER. Photo by Orpheus 
Javaras, Kilmer School, Chicago, Ill. Ansco. 





How’re You Feeling These Days? 


“Bob, it’s almost 8 o'clock. You 
have exactly 9 minutes if you're go- 
ing to leave for school on time,” 
Mrs. Nevin scolded. “I’ve called you 
five times since 7 o'clock.” 

Young Bob Nevin heaved out of 
bed, eyes half shut. He felt his way 
into the clothes he had left scattered 
around the room the night before. 
In the bathroom, Bob dabbled a 
little water on his face and brushed 
his hair back with his fingers. Two 
minutes later he galloped down the 
stairs, slid into his hat and coat, and 
picked up his books. 

“Bob, come have your breakfast 
before the cereal gets cold.” 

“Don’t have time, Ma.” Bob raced 
through the kitchen, grabbed a cou- 
ple of rolls from the table, and skid- 
ded out the door—at 8:01 a.m. 

Does Bob Nevin remind you of 
somebody you know? He sums up in 
one person most of the bad health 
habits a boy or girl may have. 

Scholastic Magazines’ Institute of 
Student Opinion took a poll of high 
school students all over the country 
on health questions. The questions 


appeared in 1,200 high school news- 


papers. More than 150,000 boys and _ 


girls told the Institute about their 
health habits. 

We learned from the poll that 
most young people in the U.S. eat 
well, sleep well, and keep clean. 

But some teen-agers are off the 
beam in various ways. Here are some 
of the bad health habits these boys 
and girls owned up to: 

They don’t get enough sleep. They 
get up late. 

Some of them eat no breakfast at 
all. Others who do have breakfast, 
eat it too quickly. Many eat the 
wrong food at breakfast. 

A good many don’t brush their 
teeth or wash with soap and water 
in the morning. All-over bathing va- 
ries from 7 or more times a week to 
1 or less. 

Are there many boys and girls 
with one or more of these bad 
habits? The poll says there are 
enough to make us all ask: “How am 
I doing?” 

Look back over the results of the 
poll. Find out your big weakness. 
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Then figure out the cause. Finally, 
test yourself for a week. 

Let's do that for Bob so you'll 
know how to go about it. 

Bob had gone to bed late the 
night before. He was too sleepy to 
get up the first time his mother 
called him. When he finally did get 
up, he had to rush. He didn’t wash 
properly or eat the good breakfast 
his mother had prepared. 

If Bob got enough sleep, he would 
not mind getting up early enough to 
wash, dress, and eat properly. So 
Bob’s big weakness is not getting 
enough sleep. 

Bob’s test is: Go to bed earlier for 
a week. Bob should find out how 
much sleep he needs and make sure 
he gets it. 

During that week, Bob won't mind 
getting up at 7 when his mother first 
calls him. He'll have time to wash 
away the night’s sleep. And he'll also 
have time to enjoy a hearty break- 
fast of fruit juice, cereal, toast, and 
milk. 

We're willing to bet that when the 
week is over, Bob will feel so won- 
derful, he'll keep up his new good 
habit. 

How about you? 
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THE COMBINED ADVANTAGES OF NYLON 


Resists moisture - 


Does not fray - 
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DU PONT NYLON 


Tennis, Squash and Badminton Strings 


BETTER THINGS FOR GETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


steady use. 








Strong and resilient 


Lasts longer 


You'll get better all-round performance from a racket 
strung with Du Pont nylon: Forehand, backhand or serve 
... you'll like it. What’s more, it’s durable and long-wearing 
—stands up against . . . moisture . . . rugged treatment... 


Try nylon yourself. You'll see why more and more ama- 
teurs and professionals alike are switching to nylon for 
keeps. Look for the nylon tag. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.), Plastics Dept., Room 493, Arlington, N. J. 
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GOIN‘ TO THE STORE IS 
SUPER FUN.... | OILED 
MY aS WITH 


f 





‘AND GALS 
| WHAT! onty 25¢ 





Felt Letters. 2- 
inches high. Just 
» the size bor 
school name or ini- 


Super-dooper for hats, 
i ts and uniforms. 
Extrafeature—Justiron 
*Em On. 

Any 6 letters for 25. 
Extre letters Sc each. 
State color when order- 
ing. Get yours today! 


THE FELT CRAFTERS * PLAISTOW 51, N. H. 





FREE BOOK 


that will help you 
TEACH BETTER TENNIS 


Help your students play 
better tennis by send- 
ing for as many of these 
FREE booklets as you 
have tennis players in 
= school. Written by 

innie Richards, out- 
standing figure in the 
tennis world — holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience — 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON -— MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 91, 500 Fifth Ave., Now York City 


Please rush me FREE Dunlop tennis books: 
Quantity 


How To Improve Your Tennis Game” by Vinnie Richards 


Vame 





School 
4ddress 


Clty 











Play DUNLOP 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 
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HOW WORDS CHANGE 


filibuster (FIHL-ih-bus-tur). 

In the 17th century, many English 
ships used to raid Spanish shipping 
in the Caribbean Sea. The Spaniards 
called the swift English vessels fli- 
bote or filibote—“boats that fly.” The 
English sailors soon started calling 
themselves filibusters. 

Filibuster may also come from the 
word “freebooter.” A freebooter is 
one who seeks free booty. 

In the 19th century filibuster took 
on an added meaning. 

At that time private citizens some- 
times banded together in a small 
army and tried to conquer weak 
countries. These men were called 
filibusters. Many U. S. filibusters 
engaged in wars with Latin-Ameri- 
can countries. 

Today the word filibuster still has 
these meanings. But in the U. S. it 
has still another meaning, too. A 
long series of speeches that goes on 
for days or weeks is called a filibus- 
ter. It takes place in a legislature or 
any meeting where votes are taken. 

To filibuster is to make such 
speeches. 

The aim of a filibuster is to keep 
the legislature from voting on a par- 
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ticular bill. At the same time, it stops 
the legislature from carrying on 
other business. 

Nobody knows exactly how fili- 
buster came to have this meaning. 
In 1841 an effort to block a vote in 
Congress by this method was called 
a filibuster for the first time. 


Are You Spellbound? 


Many people have ei or ie trouble 
most of their lives. But it can be 
avoided if you take the cure earl; 
enough. Let’s see if we can catch 
the disease for you in time. 

I beleive they recieved a bad set- 
back when the enemy managed to 
sieze a piece of their territory after 
a long siege. 

There are six ie or ei words in 
that sentence Three of them are 
spelled correctly. Three are spelled 
incorrectly. Can you find them? 

Here is a rule that may help you 
pick out the words that are mis- 
spelled: 

I before e 

Except after c 

Or when sounded as a 
As in neighbor or weigh. 


Of course, like every rule, this one 
has exceptions. Here are the most 
common exceptions to this rule: 


height 


leisure 


foreign - 
inveigle 
forfeit 


Memorize the rule and the excep- 
tions. You'll find them handy. 


ancient 
seize 
counterfeit 





S-T-A-RR-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


rain forest. Noun. A tropical forest 
in which more than 100 inches of rain 
falls every year. Most rain forests are 
found in the Amazon Valley. 

quinine (KWI-nine. Pronounce each 
i as in fine.) Noun. A bitter medicine 
made from the bark of cinchona trees. 
Quinine is used to help treat malaria, 
a disease which occurs most often in 
the tropics. Cinchona trees grow in 
tropical areas, where they are needed 


most. They grow in South America 
India, Java, and other tropical areas. 

solder (SOD-er). Verb and noun 
The verb means to join or cement! 
hard metals by using a soft, melted 
metal. This soft metal is called solde: 
It is usually made of tin and lead. 

tortoise shell (TOHR-tus _ shell 
Noun. The horny, brown-and-yellov 
covering of certain tropical turtles lik: 
the hawksbill sea turtle. The shell is 
used to make ornaments such as beads, 
buckles, and pins. 

basin (BAY-sin). Noun. An area o! 
land enclosed by high land or moun 
tains. The Big Horn Basin in Wyom- 
ing is an example of such a basin. 





Junior Writers 





Send your stories, poems, essays to Junior 
Writers, Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th St., New 
York 3, N. Y. No contributions can be accepted 
unless they are signed by your teacher saying 
they are your original work. 


Dawn 


The sun peeps forth from 

Her eiderdown of clouds, looks 

Sleepy-eyed on the earth 

One doubtful moment, frowns, 

Then, lazily, sits up and smiles. 
Jerene Crippen, Grade 7 


Sidney (Mont.) Junior-Senior High School 
Teacher, V. Ruth Creveling 


Boys and Me 


I hope that there will never be 

Another boy to bother me; 

A boy who copies all my tests, * 

Who never gives me any rest; 

A boy who teases me all day 

And always gets smack in my way; 

A boy who never has a care 

For anything but pulling hair; 

I often wonder if boys are sane; 

They seem to have so little brain. 

Poems like this are plenty bad, 

But even worse is a light-foot lad. 
Nancie Jo Zorn, Grade 9B 


Byers Jr. H. S., Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Lawrence Garrett 


Let’s Be Friends 


Here is a Negro. 

Here is a White. 

Does it matter if one is dark or light? 

Both can read. 

Both can write. 

Both work at day. 

Both sleep at night. 

Who fought in the war? 

Not only the White. 

The Negro did too. 

Did it matter if ome was a Catholic? 

Did it matter if one was a Jew? 

Here is a black glass. 

Here is a white glass. 

If either falls, you will hear the same 
loud crash. 

Both will break and fall apart, 

No matter which was light or which 
was dark. 

Do you hate a Negro? 

Do you hate a White? 

Do you always start the fight? 

Each person has the same number of 
bones in his hands. 

Does it matter if they come from far- 
away lands? 

Fight race prejudice. 

Fight race hate. 

Do it now before it’s too late. 


Phyllis Silverman, Grade 7-5 
P.S. 25, Brooklyn, New York 
Teacher, David Feldhamer 
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OFFICIAL IN THE NATL LEAGUE 
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HOW TO PLAY 
LIKE A CHAMP 


Get this 16 page comic- 
style instruction book 

which shows you how s 
leading base runners do their == 
stuff. Send 5¢ to cover handling 
costs to Spalding, Dept. SB, 161 


Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. ! ». at INAAALRA. 
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NO ISSUE 


Many schools will be observing 
spring vacation next week. For this 
reason there will be no March 30 
issue of Junior Scholastic. Your 
next issue of Junior Scholastic will 


be dated April 6. 











Intelligence 


“Look here,” said a woman to her 
newly hired maid. “I can write my 
name in thé dust on this table.” 

“Goodness,” replied the 
“There's nothing 


there?” 
Donald Glucksman, So. I7th St. School, Newark. N. J. 


maid. 
like education, is 


Afterthought 
Imelda: “Did | invite you to my lolli- 
pop party?” 
Joann: “No, | don't believe you did.” 
Imelda: “1 knew | left a sucker out 
somewhere.” 
Joann Sullivan. Hewitt High School Trussville, Alabama 


2 Landing 
Bob: “When your watch tell out of 
your pocket, why didn’t it break?” 
Rob: “ ’Cause it fell on its hands.’ 


Catherine Miller. Pender County Training School, 
Rocky Point VN C 


HIKE on high 


trails 


4 RIDE to ancient 


glaciers 


SEE snowclad 
mountains 


= FISH in great 


trout waters 


TOUR in open- 
top motor 
coaches 


EAT and sleep 
in fine hotels 


on the main line of 
GREAT NORTHERN 


P. G. Holmes, Passenger Trait ae 
Great Northern Railway, 5*- bape 


this year 
Western vacation 
mation on Glacier National 


there via Great Northern 


1 am planning @ 
Please send me infor 
Park and how to g° 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


It takes 40 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 2 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 80. 


1. Capital of state outlined. 
6. State outlined. 
7. Run from. 
9. Upon. 
10. You row with this. 
1l. 1 am, you are, he — —. 
12. Conjunction that marks 
a choice. 
13. Biblical word for “your.” 
5. Does not tell the truth. 
. Over (poetry). 
. Story of heroic deeds. 
. Negative votes. 
3. To drag or pull. 
Ireland. 
. A pig lives in this. 
. Abbreviation for Georgia. 
. Either your dog goes —— you go. 
9. Liquid for writing. 
. Fifth note of scale. 
. Adjective meaning other or instead. 
2. Girl's name. 
. Makes less thick 


DOWN 


. Frame tor holding a coffin. 
. Poem. 

3. Abbreviation tor Idaho. y, 
. River and waterfall in state outlined. 
. A long period of time. 

. Simpletons. 
. A lasso. 

. Neuter pronoun. 

12 months. 

. The self (plural). 

. Mountains in state outlined. 
. Rules. , 

. Reptile. 

. Abbreviation for year. 
. Sicknesses. 

. Put in a place. 

. Even (poetry). 

“.— there!” 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in 
your edition April 6. 


Solution to Last Week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Omaha; 6-Nebraska; 10-ew 
ll-roes; 12-S. D.; 4 : . 
17-eerie; 20-Lincoln; 24-trout; 26-Boys; 29- 
no; 30-are; 31-be; 33-plea: $4-lit;  36-Mis. 
souri; 38-trees. 

+ 2-mews; 3-abed; 4-h. r.: 
: ; 8 ; S-as; 14-Me.; 15- 
1; 16-sects; 18-R. I.; 19-in; 2l-or; 22-lo: 

nun; 25-to; 26-Bali; 27-ores; 28-yeast; 31- 

blue: 32-Eire; 33-p. m.; 35-"tis: 37-O. R. 


llow're you doing? 


Claudette Taylor, Gastonia (N. C.) 
Jr. H. S., has sent in this problem: 


Kathy and Alice go to a school bas- 
ketball game together one evening. At 
the game meet Tony, one of 
Alice's friends. He asks Alice if he may 
take her out after the game. To be po- 
lite Tony asks Kathy to come, too. 


Should the girls accept? 


In most cases, it would be better fo: 
Alice to thank Tony and refuse. She 
might say, “I'd love to, Tony. But we'd 
better make it another time.” 

Tony is being polite to ask Kathy 
too. But both girls know he would 
really prefer to go out with Alice alone 
This makes it embarrassing for Kathy 

Kathy and Alice planned to spend 
the evening together. It wouldn’ be 
fair for Alice to leave Kathy. No: 
would it be fair for her to drag Kathy 
along just to be polite. Kathy would be 
uncomfortable and feel she was spoil 
ing Alice’s good time. 

If the girls had planned to go straight 
home after the game, Kathy might say 
“Thank you, Tony. I have to go straight 
home tonight. Why don’t you and Alice 
walk me home and then go out togeth 
er?” In that way, Kathy does not hav: 
to go home alone, and Alice will be 
free to go out with Tony. 


Margaret Scholer of Altamont J: 
H. S., Klamath Falls, Ore., sends this 
problem: 


Jean Boyle has gone to the movies 
with Art and another couple. After the 
movies Art and the others head for 
drugstore. Jean does not want to break 
up the party, but it is almost time for 
her to be home. What should she do’ 


Jean can avoid appearing to be a 
spoilsport if she acts ahead of time 
Boys and girls usually stop for a snack 
or soda after the movies. And movies 
are usually over at the same time ever) 
night. 

Jean should tell her mother if the 
movies are over close to 10 o'clock 
Mrs. Boyle may still insist, “Ten and 
not a minute later.” Jean should te!! 
Art this when he calls for her so he 
will know how to plan the evening. 
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Reservoir 


Pauline: “Did you také a bath this 
morning?” 
Raymond: “No! Is one missing?” 


Lorraine Cross, Rochester, N. H. 


What's in a Name? . 


Teacher: “Are you chewing gum?” 
Boy: “No, I'm Pete Jones.” 


Juanita Keeton, Orchard Villa School, Miami, Fils. 


New Duties 
Ben: “I hear you've got a new job at 
the hotel. What kind of work do you 
lo?” 
Ray: “I am a blacksmith.” 
Ben: “A blacksmith in a hotel?” 
Ray: “Yes, I shoo flies.” 


Flaxter Jones, Fred Douglas School, Greenville, Tex. 


Thick 


Eva: “In what part of the world are 
the people most ignorant?” 

Gene: “In New York City.” 

Eva: “What makes you say that?” 

Gene: “Well, my geography book 
said that’s where the population is most 
lense.” 

Ann Hutchinson, Cherokee Jr. H.S., Orlando, Fla 





New Method 


Little Dickie’s mother was trying to 
talk him into taking a bath, and said, 
“Surely you want to be a clean little 
boy, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” Dickie said tearfully, “but 


couldn’t you just dust me off a bit?” 
Robert Eller, P.8. 126, Queens, N.Y. 


Democratic 


A man hurried into a restaurant and 
asked the waitress, “Do you serve 
crabs?” 

“Sure,” replied the. waitress. “We 
serve anybody.” 

Betty Moerner, Von Steuben School, Peoria, Ill. 


Silly Question, Silly Answer 


Ventriloquist (to his dummy): “Tom- 
my, why are you so stupid?” 
Tommy: “I'm a dummy. What’s your 
excuse?” 
Mrya Hart, P.S. 161, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Doesn't Seem Right 


Sturges: “You know, Dad, I don’t 
think Mother knows very much about 
raising children.” 

Father: “Why, what ever in the world 
makes you think that?” 

Sturges: “Well, she makes me go to 
bed when I’m awake and makes me get 


up when I'm asleep.” 
Richard Yellen, Rochester, N. Y¥ 
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Joke of the Week 


Young Mother: “My son alwaye has 
his shirt-tails flapping, and your four 
sons always dress with their shirt-tails 
so neatly tucked in. How do you man- 
age it?” 

Neighbor: “Oh, it’s very simple. I just 
take all their shirts and sew an edging 
of lace around the bottom.” 

Joyee Morita, Kapalama School, Honolulu, Hawali 


Quick Trip 


Old Lady: “Is that my bus over 
there?” 

Ticket agent: “Yes, it goes to Texas 
in ten minutes.” 

Old lady: “My, it must travel fast!” 


Colin Dobell, Bronxville (N. Y¥.) Public School, 


Smart Farmer 


Farmer: “What can one of these 
tractors do?” 

Clerk: “They can do half of your 
work.” 


Farmer: “Yll take two of them.” 


Mary E. Chaplin, John L. Kinsey School 
Philadelphia, Penna 


Certainly 
Millie: “What is it that gives milk 
and has only one horn?” 
Lillie: “What?” 
Millie: “A milk truck.” 


Alice Molarer, Lovell School, New Haven, Conn, 





Refreshment Is 
Sincerely Yours 

With Ice-cold 

Coca-Cola For 5° — ‘e 


bd 


iw @fe) cen 


Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


COPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Al Esper, Ford’s Chief Test Driver, 
DemonsttralEes 


YES, BILL, THERE'S f B Fy s WAS < 
“FEEL” IN DRIVING |! wl 95 pee | 4 To 
A NEW “FEEL” IN DR wea ee j oF Whee |: Life lo”. Bi iC 


TODAY—AND ONLY FORD HAS IT. 
eTAKE THE WHEEL. 
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AND THOSE BRAKES! 


NEVER FELT ANYTHING 
SO SMOOTH AND SURE! 


THEY USE PART OF THE CAR'S FOR- 
WARD MOTION FOR STOPPING POWER 
AND OPERATE 35% EASIER! 





THE CAR vou eat. : 
FEELS MORE FORD BODIES OF HEAVY 
GAUGE STEEL COMBINE WITH 

THE RUGGED FRAME 
STRUCTURE TO PRODUCE FAR 
GREATER RIGIDITY! 

















THIS ROUGH ROAD 
FEELS ALMOST LIKE 
SMOOTH CONCRETE! 


Ab: 


THAT'S FORD'S “HYDRA- 
COIL” FRONT SPRINGS AND 
THE NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR 

SPRINGS WORKING AS A TEAM 
TO MAKE FORD'S “MID SHIP” 
RIDE EVEN MORE COMFORTABLE! 











THANKS A LOT, 


MR. ESPER. 


THAT FORD “FEEL” 


New, Easy Way 
to be an 


EXPERT 
DRIVER! 


THAT'S WHAT YOU GET 

WITH YOUR CHOICE OF THE 

NEW “EQUA-POISE” ENGINES—100 H.P 
V-8 OR 95 H.P. SIX. THEY'RE TERRIFIC! 








THIS NEW FORD FEELS 
AS IF YOU COULD STEER 
IT WITH ONE FINGER! 


OF STEADINESS AND SECURITY 
COMES FROM FORD'S LOW 
CENTER OF GRAVITY, NEW IN- 
DEPENDENT SUSPENSION, AND 
NEW STEERING DESIGN. THE 
"49 FORD REALLY HOLDS THE ROAD. 








YES—WITH 
THE NEW “FEEL” 
FORD IS CERTAINLY 
THE FINE CAR IN ITS 
PRICE CLASS! 


Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 





(Please pont plamiy) 
























TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Pan American Week 


Celebrated April 11-17 


PAMPHLETS: Folk Songs and Stories of the Americas 
(48), Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 15 cents. 
Americas in the World We Want (’47), New York Herald 
Tribune, 230 West 41st St., N. Y. 18. 40 cents. Inter-Amer- 
ican System (’47), Pan American Union. 25 cents. Teach- 
ers Introduction to Pan Americanism, Ben F. Crowson Jr. 
(47) Pan American Education Center, Box 6188, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Coming of Age of the Pan American Sys- 
tem,” A. Lleras, Bulletin of Pan American Union, April 48. 
“Good Neighbors Get Together,” Senior Scholastic, March 
22, ’48. “Material for Pan American Day,” Bulletin of Pan 
American Union, Feb. ’48. 

FILMS: The following were produced for the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs and are available from United 
World-Castle Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. Sale. Americans 
All, 20 min. Work and play of people in Latin America. 
Some historical background. Good Neighbor Family, 20 
min. Typical family life of the various classes in South 
America. Contrasted with life in North America. Roads 
South, 17 min. Status of transportation in South America. 
Schools to the South, 12 min. Educational systems of Latin 
American countries. 

Pan-Americana, 10 min., sale or rent. Brandon Films, 
1600 Broadway, New York 19. Trade relations, means of 
communication within Western hemisphere. Elementary 
rules of pronunciation of Spanish language. Wings Over 
Latin America, 40 min., color, loan. Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17. Clipper 
plane trip through many Latin American countries. 


Kcuador 


April 20th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Ecuador, Snow on the Equator, by Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, (10¢), 1944, from 
U.S. Gov't. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Ecuador, 
Equatorial Nation of South America, by Ben F. Crowson, 
Ir., (12¢), 1948, United Nations Education Center, 334 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. Ecuador (free), 1947, 
Pan American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, New York. Ecuador, (American 
Nation Series No. 9), latest issue, (10¢), Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C. Children of the Sun, by Sydney 
Greenbie (Good Neighbor Series), 1943, (56¢), Row. 

ARTICLES: “Cold Winds along the Equator,” by W. 
Price, Travel, September 1948. “From Sea to Clouds in 
Ecuador,” by R. Moore, National Geographic Magazine, 
December 1941. 

BOOKS: Ecuador, by Albert B. Franklin, $3.50 (Dou- 
bleday, 1943). Wings over Central America, by Pachita 


Crespi, $2.75 (Scribner, 1947). Central American Round-. 


about, by Agnes Rothery, $2.50 (Dodd, 1944). The Rain- 
bow Republics, by Ralph Hancock, $4.00 (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, 1947). 

FILMS: This Is Ecuador, produced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State for the Coordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs. Distributed by American Film Registry, 28 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 20 minutes, rent. 


Radio Appreciation 


April 6 to May 25 in Practical English 


PAMPHLETS: A Course of Study in Radio Appreciation, 
by Alice P. Sterner, Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., 172 Renner Avenue, Newark, N. J., $1. Radio (Vol. 
VI, No. 5), Building America, Room 1103, 2 West 45 
Street, New York, N. Y., 40 cents. The Radio Listener's 
Bill of Rights, by Charles A. Siepmann, Anti-Defamation 
League, 212 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 20 cents. 

BOOKS: Radio and English Teaching, Max Herzberg, 
editor (D. Appleton-Century Company, "41), $2. Radio 
and the School, Norman Woelfel and I. K. Tyler (World 
Book Company, ’45), $2.12. Listening, by Albert N. Wil- 
liams (University of Denver Press, 48), $2.75. 

FILMS: Airwaves, 10 minutes, sale, Library Films, Inc., 
25 West 45 Street, New York 19. Produced by Pathe for 
RCA Manufacturing Co.; an NBC tour through Radio City. 
On the Air, 22 minutes, loan, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
306 Fourth Avenue, P O Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa.; his- 
tory of broadcasting, and operations in a typical broadcast- 
ing day—writing, producing, rehearsing, etc. 


World Fisheries 


April 20 in World Week 


ARTICLES: Food value: see World Week Vol. 13-14 
(1948-49) health series, especially: “You Are What You 
Eat,” Oct. 27, 48; “Come and Get It!” Dec. 1, 48; “Thar’s 
Gold in Them Gills” (cartoon), Dec. 8, *48. 

Current production problems: “Fewer Fish in North At- 
lantic Grounds,” Business Week, Jan. 20, 49. “Counting 
Fish for Bigger Catch; Government Fish Census,” Popular 
Science, Feb. ’49. “Tuna Jackpot in California,” Saturday 
Evening Post, Apr. 10, ’48. “Where Are the Sardines?” 
Time, Oct. 13, ’47. “Wealth of the Ocean,” Science Month- 
ly, Mar. ’47 (condensed, with title “We Haven't Begun to 
Fish,” in Science Digest, Aug. 47). “The New Chase for 
Moby Dick,” (Antarctic Whaling), World Week, Dec. 2, 
46. 

General: “40,000 Kinds of Fish are Known to -Exist,” 
Science News Letter, Sept. 4, ’48. 

BOOKS: Perhaps the greatest fishing story ever written 
is Herman Melville’s Moby Dick, which among other things 
gives a full picture of 19th century whaling. 

FILMS: Caller Herrin’, 19 min., sale or rent, British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20 
(Scottish herring industry, including price control, dispo- 
sal of catch, food value). East by Nerth, 20 min., apply, 
prod. Affiliated Film Producers, available U. S. Dept. of 
State. Office of Information and Educational Exchange, 35 
W. 45th St., New York 19 (Atlantic banks fishing, work of 
UN’s FAO). Science Goes Fishing, 10 min., sale or rent, 
National Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 
20 (improving cod-fishing methods in Gaspe region of 
Canada). Tuna Fishing, 11 min., color, sale, Paul Hoefler 
Productions, 612% S. Ridgeley Drive, Los Angeles 36 (mod- 
ern tuna fishing off California). Harvest of the Sea, 10 min., 
apply, Teaching Films Custodians, 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York 18 (fishermen of many races in many parts of the 
world, earning their livelihood). 
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$600 for Teachers’ Ideas 


* 5 AWARDS OF $50 EACH 
* 10 AWARDS OF $25 EACH 
* 20 AWARDS OF $5 EACH 


Our editors want ideas from teachers for the com- 
ing Special Social Studies Issue (Sept. 14,1949) on 


Every Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs 


What do you think students need? A guide to 
world “isms?” Index to alphabet agencies—ECA, etc? 
Vocabulary of Congress? A dictionary of . . . Basic 
facts on .. . What are the “roadblocks” to under- 
standing American and world events your students 
run into? What information should a student have at 
hand to surmount obstacles to understanding? 


You tell us! Write out your ideas in brief phrases 
or sentences. Then explain (not'more than 75 words) 
how or why your experience shows that each idea will 
help students understand current affairs. 


How many ideas may you submit? | to 5. 
Who is eligible? Any teacher in any school. 


Deadline: Your suggestions must be mailed by 
June 14, 1949. The sooner the better. 


Judges: Editors and advisors of Scholastic Maga- 
zines. Winners will be notified by mail, and an- 
nounced in Scholastic Teacher in September. 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS NOTE OR 
A TYPEWRITTEN COPY TO THE IDEAS YOU SUBMIT 


Editors of Scholastic Magazines 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Attached are my idea(s) of what should go into the 
special early fall Social Studies issue of Senior Scholastic 
and World Week on “Every Student's Key to Understand- 
ing Current Affairs”: . 


NAME 





SUBJECT TAUGHT GRADE 








SCHOOL 





ADDRESS 





HOME ADDRESS 





CITY -ZONE____ STATE 














Off the Press 


The Mature Mind. By Harry A. Over- 
street. W. W. Norton & Co., New 
York. 295 pp., $2.95. 


Among recent insights into human 
nature from the findings of psychology 
and psychiatry, none has been more 
fruitful than that of maturity. Dr. Over- 
street, professor emeritus of philosophy 
at the College of the City of New York, 
who in retirement exercises an increas- 
ingly fertile influence on American 
thinking, has now presented a philo- 
sophical analysis of the maturity concept 
which deserves the widest possible 
reading. 

Beginning with a section on the psy- 
chological foundations and criteria of 
maturity, as related to academic theory, 
Dr. Overstreet presents a trenchant se- 
ries of applications. International affairs, 
with particular relevance to the master 
problem of our time, the East-West cold 
war and atomic energy; the economic 
system; the political process; the press, 
movies, radio, and advertising; the home 
and family; education (“a question 
mark”); and religious faith are all con- 
sidered. If students are taught to think 
critically and creatively, says Overstreet, 
to examine their own lives and the 
world around them in the light of eter- 
nal principles, their schooling will have 
contributed to moving that world for- 
ward in our time. 

This book will be most useful in adult 
discussion groups, but advanced high 
school students may profit by reading 
it under guidance. 


Segregation in Washington. A Report 
of the National Committee on Segre- 
gation in the Nation’s Capital. Text 
by Kenesaw M. Landis. NCSNC, 
4901 Ellis Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 91 
pp., 50¢. 


This is a searing indictment of segre- 
gation in the nation’s capital. Its effec- 
tiveness is great because of the clear 
documentation offered by the committee 
and the geographic distribution of its 
members, The chairman is Dr. George 
N. Shuster, President of Hunter College. 
The facts marshalled range from the 
account of a dog cemetery, which has 
erected a color bar against the burial 
of dogs belonging to colored people, to 
the tuberculosis yardstick which showed 
that a Negro in Washington was more 
than four times as likely to die from this 
cause as a white resident. “It is not in 
the field of spontaneous human rela- 
tionships,” says the committee, “that 
trouble occurs in Washington, but on 4 
high policy level where the segregation 
of the Negro is planned as a matter of 
good business.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





